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Is there a market for short verse? And 
can it be made to yield any remuneration ? 
Having not long since seen a check made out 
for eight dollars for four verses submitted by 
a contributor in California to a post-card 
manufacturer in Philadelphia, and having had 
similar pleasant experiences myself, I have 
no hesitation in advising those who write 
clever, forreful verse to “get busy.” 

There are many people reaping shekels for 
just this kind of writing. The concerns which 
put out the cards have to have verse, just as 
an editor has to have material for his maga- 
zine. Of course, there is a good bit of com- 


petition nowadays along this line, because 
those who have sold verse and found out that 
it pays are everlastingly at it and bombarding 
the different companies with batches of 
jingles as fast as they can turn them out. Let 
me give a word of caution right here to those 
who are ambitious to try post-card writing. 
Don’t send your work in a jumble. Putting 
each caption on a separate slip of paper, with 
your correct name and address at the top, 
and listing your subject — New Year, Christ- 
mas, Valentines, Easter, stork, birthday, Bon 
voyage, etc. — precludes any possibility of 
having all your stuff sent back because in the 
office they could not sift out what they wanted, 
as happened recently in a case which came 
under my observation. 

Two- and four-line verse sells best, unless 
your verse is intended for folders, when a 
graceful little rhyme of greater length might 
be acceptable. There are some companies 
which have certain requirements that must be 
rigidly adhered to. The Samuel Carpenter 
Company of Philadelphia, for instance, speci- 
fies that all its accepted verse must begin with 
“I’m sending you this...” For example 
( with apologies to real poets ) :— 

I’m sending you this token, 

To say my heart is broken, 

That you won’t send your friends a line, 
Even to say you're feeling fine. 

This company pays at the rate of two dol- 
lars a verse, but as an off-set to such munifi- 
cence let me hasten to add that the head of 
one of the companies told me not long ago 
that he could get perfect little gems for sixty- 
five cents. The rates really do vary all the 
way from fifty cents to two dollars, which is 
about the highest. 

Here is a list of concerns that buy verses 
of greetings for post-cards : — 

G. L. Bruni, 110 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 


A. M. Davis Co., 530 Atlantic ave., Boston, 
Mass. 


Copyright, 1916, by W1121am H. Hizzs. All rights reserved. 
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Payne, Jennings, & Co., 440 South Dearborn 
st., Chicago, IIL. 
Drysdale Co., 209 South State st., Chicago, 
Ill. 
Geo. W. Parker Art Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Majestic Publishing Co., Claypool Building, 
316 Newton st., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tabor Prang Co., 225 Fifth ave. New York 
City. 
Lambin-Frederickson Co., 536 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, IIL 
International Art Publishing Coy 314 Fifth 
ave., New York City. 
Dodge Publishing Co., 214 East 23d st., New 
York City. 
Woodbury-Hunt Co., Concord, N. H. 
W. C. Blodgett & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Samuel Carpenter Co., 2250 North Ninth st., 
Philadelphia, Penn. ( $2.00. ) 
Campbell Art Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
University Art Shop, Evanston, III. 
Keadma Publishing Co., Rogers Park, IIl. 
Barse & Hopkins, 526 West 26th st, New 
York City. (For calendars, booklets, etc. ) 
Henderson Lithographing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
grown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. 
Midland Publishing Co., 118 East 16th st., 
New York City. 
Keating Card Co., 715 Sansom st., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 
Hans Woehler Art Co., 106 East roth st., 
New York City. 
Shaw Advertising Co., 106 West 3d st., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Spencer Studio, Foy Building, Jenkintown, 
Penn. 
Rush Craft Shop, 60 India st., Boston, Mass. 
W. N. Sharpe Co., 116 East 16th st., New 
York City. 
Geo,.C. Whitney Co., Worcester, Mass. 
I. Stern Co., 45 Rose st., New York City. 
McGown, Silsbee Lithographing Co., 
Park Row, New York City. 
Thompson-Smith Co., 263 Fifth ave., 
York City. 
Fairman Co., 311 West 43d st., New 
City. 
Julius Pollack, 50 Franklin st.. New 
City. 


Raphael Tuck & Co., 122 Fifth ave, New 
York City. 

Lotus Publishing Co., 74 Courtlandt st., New 
York City. 

E. W. Gustin & Co., 32 Union Square, East, 
New York City. 

Max Beck, 106 Sixth ave., New York City. 

Henry Heiniger Co., 371 Broadway, New 
York City. 

I. H. S. Reynolds & Co., 17 Madison ave., 
New York City. 

Owen Card Publishing Co., Elmira, New 
York. (50 cents. ) 

National Art Publishing Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

New England Art Publishing Co., 333 Fourth 
ave., New York City. 

Stecher Lithographing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
($1.00, ) 

Christian Publishing Board, 2710 Pine st., St. 
Louis, Mo. (Two- and four-line verse, 
suitable for Sunday School cards. ) 

Milner Bros., 367 Park ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Geo. E. Southwork, 10 P. O. Arcade, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

The Boston Line, 155 Franklin st., Boston, 
Mass. 

Mrs. L. F. Pease, 258 Laurel st., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

E. Dudley Chase, 251 Causeway st., Boston, 
Mass. 

Harbison Co., 1269 Broadway, New York 
City. 

J. Frank Crafts, -East Orange, N. J. 

Wm. Ritchie & Sons, 381 Fourth ave., New 
York City. 

Gottschalk, Dreyfus, & Davis, 45 East 20th 
st., New York City. 

C. H. Elliott Co., 17th st. and Lehigh ave., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

The list is as up-to-date as I can make it. 

It is revised each spring at the Post-card Con- 

vention which holds forth for a week at a big 

hotel in one of our eastern cities, and which 

affords a veritable education in post-card 

work to those fortunate enough to sce the at- 

tractive display which these different com- 

panies make. Frances Dewar. 
Crementon, N. J 





PREPARATION FOR PROOFREADING. —IIl. 


The trained mind needs an equally sharp arrangement. This may seem difficult for a 
coadjutor — the ready eye, quick to perceive beginner, but is not so, in truth ; a little prac- 
imperfections of type, leading, alignment, or tice will soon give confidence on all typo- 
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graphical points. We have been taking up 
matters relating to public libraries — let us 
see how the library can be made an adjunct, 
even almost a preparatory institution, in this 
matter of proofreading. Make an evening 
visit to the nearest library, and look over, as 
the simplest form of your early schooling in 
typography, a few of the popular magazines. 

Perhaps you have chosen Everybody’s. 
Does it make a good impression, as page after 
page is gone over? Yes, decidedly. Now is 
the time to put that feeling into words. Very 
likely the first consciousness of pleasure is 
that the page is not “split up” —they have 
set the lines right across, a relief to the weary 
eye ; the headlines and footlines are balanced 
well ; illustrations do not sprawl over two- 
thirds or three-quarters of the page, crowding 
a finger-width of type into the binding, where 
it is nearly unreadable ; the captions are pro- 
portioned very well to the text ; the type itself 
is a handsome, flowing letter, a pleasure to 
read. But take the Cosmopolitan, or any of 
the Hearst publications, and you have condi- 
tions just the reverse : One page all picture, 
with a bit of type you could print on your 
thumbnail—the next page solid typography, 
and so on. Everything here is dash and 
splash ; big borders around little poems, paid- 
up “prayers” masquerading as frontispieces 
—the magazine a perfect Bowery parade of 
whirl and show-off. Let us look at the Satur- 
day Evening Post. Here is the steady pro- 
cession of illustrations, first plump in the 
centre, and next in upper right and lower left 
of page —they fill one column and cut into 
another recklessly, and are never standardized 
into column, 1%4 column, 1% column, or 2 col- 
umns, which would marvelously help the page. 
The shaded slanting headings of twenty-five 
years ago are impressive — yes, weirdly so ; 
and you wonder where they obtained those old 
handbill-black initials. Both are of a size 
tremendously large for the eight-point text 
they adorn. You say at once, “the product of 
fossil typographers.” Take a glance at the 
American, with a correspondence-school grad- 
uate to lay out the page. Here, over nine- 
point type, in narrow triple column, they 
stretch forty-eight point headlines ; the brief 


poems fall out of sight on the wide page ; 
italic lines are mingled with the upright — 
modern faces and old-style snuggle right up 
together. For a foil, look at the beautiful 
Scribner's Magazine, with delicately worked- 
out and proportionate illustrations, placed al- 
most exactly right —a good two-column page, 
no experiments, nor any fancy work. 

In these descriptions a few things need ex- 
planation to one new to type—its size, ex- 
pressed nowadays by “points.” A point 1s 
1-72 of an inch ; six-yoint type ( the smallest, 
usually, in a book, though dictionaries are set 
in five or five and one-half ) is therefore of 
a size whereof twelve lines will just fill an 
inch space. Nine-point, about the average 
magazine size, sets up eight lines to the inch ; 
twelve-point, the largest book face, six lines 
to the inch. It is well to provide one’s self 
with a scale of inches, showing points — 
nothing, of course, so small as a single point, 
but an inch divided into twelfths, that will 
show the height of a six-point line. These 
can be secured at supply stores, or you can 
divide a card-board inch scale into twelfths 
very easily. Then take any print, and find 
combinations of letters, “ by” or “jl,” or “ ph.” 


ph ph ph ph 


6-point 8-point 10-point 12-point 


Measure carefully from the bottom of the 
“pn” to the top of the “h,” and you will soon 
be able to tell the six- and twelve-point sizes. 
An inch divided into ninths will give you the 
very common eight-point ; eighths of an inch 
show the nine-point, etc. Look closely to see 
if the lines touch ; that is, if a descending 
“y” or “g” exactly meets the ascending “b” 
or “h” of the line below ; if they do not, it 
is “leaded” type, and you will soon be able 
to figure whether 1-point, 2-point, or 4-point 
leads are used in separation. One thing 
more: In books and magazines, type faces 
are either “modern” or “old-style.” The 
modern are rather square-cut, with a some- 
what heavy, plain face and prominent 
“seriphs ” ( the small finishing lines ), as b, m; 
the old-style are flowing, curved, and graceful, 
as y,n, a—no heavy shading, slight finishing 
lines. All faces fall into the two classifica- 
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tions, (even the Old English bird is old- 
style ) and it is considered utter bad taste to 
mix the two styles in a single work. THE 
WRITER is set in eight-point and six-point 
old-style. 

Now, select a book from the library shelves, 
and you will find a certain pleasure in de- 
ciding as to the face of type. Remember, 
however, that what I have called old-style is 
today greatly in use; and lest the name 
should mislead, I may explain that it is a re- 
vival of an ancient type : the finest old-style 
( that of Caslon ) may be seen as in nearly its 
exact period on old tombstones at King’s 
Chapel and on Burial Hill at Plymouth — 
notice the wide capital A, the “high-bar” H, 
and the huge O. The relative blackness of the 
print will be a clue for you to seize, if the page 
is modern ; revealing itself at once. The next 
point to decide is the matter of leading, as 
tested by measurement ; then find the pro- 
portionate size of chapter and page heads, etc., 
usually fair rules being % to % larger than 
the body type. Thus an eight-point page 


CONCERNING 


Of those frail and wonderful creations of 
human art, miniatures, cameos, and medal- 
lions, there are perhaps a score in the world 
that are truly famous. But could we enu- 
merate even ten short stories that would stand 
the test of time, the acid of analysis, the 
stiletto of the paragrapher ? When editors 
confer about the short-story problem, it is 
always in undertones. They give a few rea- 
sons for the dearth — “O. Henry has left 
us” ; “Kate Douglas Wiggin might do it, but 
she won't” ;.“ Waiting for another Mary Wil- 
kins to come along” ; “Alice Brown is too 
introspective” ; “Fannie Hurst has fallen 
down” ; “ They’re all writing free verse, it’s 
»asier,” and so on. 


might have ten-point capitals over it, the 
chapter heads be eleven point, etc. There are 
variations from this, but no great divergence. 

In the ordinary octavo volume there is a 
well-defined rule as to width and length of 
page. Octavo, I may add, is the accepted 
size for fiction. Take a novel, and fit over 
the print a piece of white paper, leaving the 
page heading out. On this oblong of white 
paper, cut to exactly the size of the type page, 
the centre should be found ; cut in from the 
upper and lower corners to centre —the re- 
sult should be two equilateral triangles of 
paper. This forms a perfect page, for the 
oblong octavo. In practical use, it is generally 
expressed thus : The width of a page should 
equal, or nearly equal, one-half its diagonal. 
A quarto is nearer a square ; a “16mo” much 
more oblong. 

Before we come to the much-desired proof- 
sheet, with all its markings, there are a few 
more minutie to which we may want to give 
a little time in a later number. 

Newark, N, J. Arthur Pemberton. 


SHORT STORIES. 


I am afraid it is because so many of the 
tales have the single motif of love, hate, fear, 
friendship, adventure, or the one quality of 


pathos, tragedy, romance, humor. Why 
should n’t there be the “all-round” short 
story — just a little section of life ? Take the 
recent school of writers, as Dana Gatlin, So- 
phie Kerr, Edna Ferber, Louise Closser Hale, 
George Kibbe Turner, Ellis Parker Butler, 
Booth Tarkington, Donn Byrne, Cameron 
Mackenzie, Katherine Gerould, George Pat- 
tullo, Frank Goewey Jones, and others — just 
a few episodes : Boy life, overdone, and not 
happily told ; a traveling saleswoman, always 
in a “scrape” (or “scrap” ); wishy-washy 
country girls; mournful religious revival 
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problems ; slangy, plotting young wives ; bor- 
rowed names and incidents ; wayside inns and 
travelers’ quips ; men retrieving lost fortunes. 

If I were going to write a short story, I 
would not have any one named Jack in it, not 
even a dog; and conversely I would taboo 
Irene and Percy and Reginald, and such well- 
worn patronymics as Montgomery, and Fitz- 
maurice, Carhart, Cathcart, or Carstairs. A 
character performing on a cigarette in any 
way is from this moment barred — but 
equally, all allusions to flowers, frills, furbe- 
lows (abhorréd word), ribbons, or laces. 
“Dearest” is cast into outer darkness, “ leafy 
lanes” forbidden, the moon in all her 
phases blotted out. ( Never mind if Louise 
Chandler Moulton did write: “It was just 
at the close of a summer’s day, and the fair 
young moon in the east was up” —my new 
moons will behave themselves by keeping out 
altogether. ) Again, there shall be no tinkle of 
banjo, guitar, or violin ; no Sabbath bells nor 
curfew ; no “ glitter of silver and cut glass,” 
mor boresome dinners with impossible, freak- 
ish conversations ; no murder in the conser- 
vatory, never a Fleming Stone; heritages 
forgot, both psychological and “ piled-up” ; 
rainy days, revivals, pastoral calls, war-knit- 
ting, charity balls, all pledged to take a back 
seat... . . Ah, what wouldn’t I do to the 
short story ! 

On the other hand, one may say, supply a 
recipe. You who can tear down, can you so 
easily build up ? Avaunt! I despise a recipe. 
Go to the creator of Sherlock Holmes — the 
same interview, the same pell-mell questions 
fired at the victim, always the ready inference 
— “ My dear madam, I perceive you had pork 
chops for breakfast this morning.” Or try G. 
Randolph Chester, in whose pages Walling- 
ford and Blackie never sleep, but perform, 
through cycle and epicycle, the same involu- 
tions, curves, and hyperbolas with freshly 
tinted stage settings only. Arthur B. Reeve 
gives you the super-detective and his satellites. 
Montague Glass can supply two admirable 
figures, who get off a good deal of patter, oc- 
casionally an old joke, and always say “ Aber” 
in the fifth, tenth, fifteenth paragraphs, up as 
far as the multiples go. 


Regularly recurring lay figures are bad 
enough, but what shall be said when all the 
characters are dummies? Mary Roberts 
Rinehart comes perilously near this feat. I 
admit that Tish, Aggie, and Lizzie may be 
classed as — well, “somehow good” ; but oh, 
if she would not explain every time about 
Mr. Wiggins, the departed roofer, nor lug in 
Charley Sands’s inanities. Emma McChesney 
was “some class,” as she says of herself ; 
but Fat Ed Meyers ( Fat head and the Eter- 
nal Emma, as one reviewer calls them ) turns 
her into a piece of nonsense. Happily both 
are retired. James B. Connolly’s and Lincoln 
Colcord’s sea-stories must be simmered over a 
dish-tub — they have water vapor in them, 
but no tang or zest ; the wooden figures just 
bump around the deck. Sophie Kerr uses her 
stories to strike at successful writers — “ Do 
you know Katherine Danton Wiggs ? Over- 
dressed . . . and as keen on a dollar as a 
hound on a rabbit.” 

A recent volume, “The Best Short Stories 
of 1915,” includes “ Zelig,” by B. Rosenblatt, 
good only for local color, “T. B.,” by Fannie 
Hurst, and “The Bounty Jumper,” by Mary 
Svnon. If these be the vintage of rgrs, let 
us wait in patience another year. Hamlin 
Garland has worthily said: “I like these 
young writers personally ; they are friends of 
mine ; and yet I can’t help feeling that they 
are all victims of the ‘New York idea.’ Their 
hair is cut in the standard style, their clothes 
are of the prevailing modes, and they ham- 
mer out thousands of words daily on their 
typewriters. They have no desire 
venerated — all they want is success.” 

Finally, brethren, there have been good 
short stories. Tales of strong friendship, of 
remarkable adventure, of love and sacrifice, 
of humor and pathos in humble tenements ; 
concerning country byways, with sunset color 
and old oaks’ shadow ; high noon on the 
ocean ; battle and bravery and defeat ; stories 
about hermit life; about missionaries in 
nooks and corners of the world ; home and 
school life; church and choir and pew. 
Choose your models — or shall I give you the 
list ? Ben Wistar. 


to be 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THE WRITER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who has 
anything helpful and practical to say. Articles 
should be closely condensed ; the ideal length 
is about 1,000 words. 

. * a 

Quoting a clause from a story in the June 
Red Book — “Like a raw amateur in a 
hookah on an elephant’s back,” — Bert Les- 
ton Taylor remarks: “There are no dic- 
tionaries in magazine offices, and writers of 
magazine fiction have no time to consult one.” 


However, some readers of magazine fiction 
don't know the difference. 
e % 

The daughter of William Sidney Porter, 
who has entered the magazine fiction field 
under the name of “Miss O. Henry,” shows 
an appreciation of the value of her father’s 
pseudonym, and if she can write anything 
like as well as he could editors will show an 
appreciation of her stories. 

~ * * 

Any editor may be imposed upon at any 
time as the editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
was when a writer using the name “ Herbert 
Tolan” sold to him a story, “ Thirty Fathoms 
Deep,” which he printed in his June number, 
only to discover after it was too late to sup- 
press it that the story was a barefaced plagi- 
arism of an incident related in Frank Norris's 
novel, “Blix.” No living man—perhaps no 
living woman — can keep abreast with the 
flood of current fiction, long and short, and 
even orie who reads very widely may miss 
some really important tale or book. The suc- 
cess of “Herbert Tolan’s” plagiarism, there- 
fore, is not remarkable, but the circumstances 
of it are of more than ordinary interest. The 
writer’s real name may be William N. Taft, 
and he told the editor of Puck once that he 
is a distant relative of Ex-President Tait. 
He sent the story from the National Press 
Club at Washington. The editor of the 
\tlantic says in a statement published in the 
advertising pages of the June number : “We 
received the manuscript many months ago 
and were struck by the bold imagination of 
the plot, but remained dissatisfied with many 
details. We sent it back for revision, and in 
the final form we accepted it.” The story 
was included in the makeup of the June 
Atlantic. The discovery of the plagiarism 
was made by a proofreader when it was too 
late to make a change in the body of the 
magazine, but an explanation was printed in 
the advertising pages. It has since come out 
that the plagiarized story was offered to the 
Century Magazine last year and was declined. 

* * * 

The editor of the Atlantic is not the only 

editor who has been deceived. Puck pub- 
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lished two essays by “Herbert Tolan” and 
had accepted two more before the editor 
found out that “Christian in the Trenches” 
was a direct steal from the work of one of 
Puck’s own contributors, A. A. Milne, and 
was taken with the change of only one word 
from an old Punch. The plagiarist was sum- 
moned and explained that he had so many 
orders for articles that he had hired an as- 
sistant to help write them and had been be- 
trayed by him. “Tolan’s” fourth essay was 
in the forms at the time and Puck was forced 
to publish it the following week. So far no 
one has protested it, though the editors sus- 
pect it was not written by William N. Tait. 
Recently the editor of Puck asked Taft to 
contribute to an automobile number. His re- 
“TI have never contributed to an 
automobile number and I have been strug- 
gling with sundry ideas the past week. But 
it can’t be done ; the muse won’t mew suffici- 
ently’ for me to turn out anything good 
enough.” Munsey has published several 
articles on Washington by William N. Taft, 
but never received one under his pseudonym. 
The editors believe that the work they have 
printed is genuine. Other editors think that 
the name “ Herbert Tolan” was reserved for 
plagiarisms. Tolan has left the National 
Press Club at Washington, where he had his 
mail, and the police are now on his track. 
Meanwhile there is no evidence that editors 
generally have begun a feverish reading of 
best-sellers. 


ply was: 


* 
* * 


The death of George W. Olney, editor of 
the World Almanac — considering its price, 
the world’s most wonderful book of reference 
— deserves more than passing notice. As the 
New York Evening Post well says : “From 
the time that the Almanac assumed some- 
thing like its present proportions, about twenty 
years ago, it has been an invaluable repository 
of information on an astonishing variety of 
subjects, as notable for accuracy as for scope, 
and placed by its low price within the reach 
of everybody. The judgment with which 
matter has been chosen for inclusion — with a 
nice calculation, apparently, of the claims of 
intrinsic importance on the one hand and of 


popular interest on the other —has been not 
the least remarkable of the qualities of the 
Almanac. To have presided over this work, 
to the age of eighty, with the constant watch- 
fulness that is necessary to insure its correct- 
ness as well as its adequacy, is to have made 
a rare record.” 
+ * 2 

A serious problem for publishers is in- 
volved in the great increase in the price of 
paper caused by conditions resulting from the 
European war. The price of the paper for 
THE WRriTER, for instance, is practically 
twice what it was a year ago, and considering 
the low subscription price of the magazine 
and the fact that it is dependent mainly on 
subscriptions for support the large increase in 
the production cost is serious. The natural 
consequence would be an increase in the price 
of the magazine—and certainly an annual 
volume of nearly two hundred large pages of 
closely-condensed and closely-printed material 
of real value to writers is dirt cheap at a dol- 
lar — but the publisher of THE WRITER 
wants to make the magazine of the greatest 
use to the greatest possible number, and for 
that reason he has kept the subscription price 
below what it ought to be. In the present 
emergency those who value THE WRITER 
can help in several ways — by renewing their 
subscriptions promptly, by sending subscrip- 
tions for their friends, and by sending in the 
addresses of persons likely to 
Those who prefer to buy from newsdealers 
can help by giving the newsdealers a standing 
order, instead of buying in haphazard fashion, 
saying that they want THE WRITER every 
month. The publisher of THE WRITER has 
plenty of evidence in letters 
that it is doing useful work. 
to be helped ? 


subscribe. 


from readers 
Is it not worthy 





A LITERARY DAY. 


— ——— 


In the morning, after reading Mr. Sabin’s 
article, “ The Fallacies of Writing,” Amanda 
is inclined to think that the Literary Ship is 
a sinking one, and looks about for a life pre- 
server of a financial nature. To this end she 
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industriously peruses the “Want Ads”; a 
position as a saleslady or a waitress seems to 
offer at least a reliable pecuniary recompense 
for hard labor. 

“Tt is all luck, downright luck that sells a 
manuscript,” she quotes a la Sabin, and 
mournfully adds : “I am not the lucky kind.” 

Those suave rejection slips are even as pills, 
but sugar-coated pills, while Mr. Sabin’s blunt 
statements are as bitter to the taste as that 
reliable and nauseating “Sure Cure for 
Worms ” —a haunting memory of youth. 

Luncheon is a dismal farce, for Amanda is 
convinced that life is futile. Languidly turn- 
ing the pages of an as yet unread copy of a 
well-known weekly, she is roused to an abrupt 
attention by an article entitled “On the Trail 
of Genius.” With the avidity of a man over- 
board reaching for a life-line, she reads : 
“Every capable and clever editor is searching 
daily, hourly, and indefatigably for the ‘new 
comer.’ When an editor makes a mistake 
and turns down a good story, he and he alone 
is the injured party. For the sake of one 
good story by a new author he wades through 
reams of manuscripts.” 

Ah, ha! Mr. Sabin, you are vanquished ; 
the wind is coming up, and little by little 
Amanda’s sails are filled. She spends the 
afternoon looking over and remailing a few 
of her most choice rejected manuscripts. 

Dinner that evening is a decidedly pleas- 
ant affair. The Star of Hope, although com- 
posed of “ poppycock and twaddle,” once more 
twinkles above Amanda’s dwelling. 

When the hour of midnight strikes, a gleam- 
ing tungsten still traces a faint elusive outline 
on Amanda’s window shades. 

“Ts she ill ?” you ask. 

“S-s-sh ! She is ‘ writing.’” 

Oaxtanp, Calif. Martha McCormac. 


MICHIGAN AUTHORS ASSOCIA- 
TION PRIZE CONTEST. 





The greatest surprise of the prize contest 
recently conducted by the Michigan Authors 
Association was the winning of three prizes — 
for a poem, a sonnet, and a short story, — by 


Peter Grant. In 1897, Mr. Grant won by his 


poem “Where Hath Scotland Found Her 
Fame” the Kinnear Wreath, and became for 
the year Scottish-American Poet Laureate. 
This wreath of silver was presented to the 
North American United Caledonian Associa- 
tion by Peter Kinnear, of Albany, N. Y., in 
1896. It is open for competition every year 
to all comers of Scottish blood who are resi- 
dents of the United States and Canada. 

When the prize contest of the Michigan 
Authors Association was announced, last Feb- 
ruary, the conditions were that one person 
might enter a manuscript in all three classes, 
short story, poem, and sonnet, but that each 
manuscript must bear a different pen-name. 
This stipulation was made especially to enable 
an author of versatile gifts to have a fair 
chance of winning recognition in one of the 
three classes, but not for a moment did the 
members of the prize committee imagine 
that one person would win three prizes ! 

The prize committee included Williarh F 
Cornell, Ward Macauley, and E. Cora DePuy. 
There were six hundred and twenty manu- 
scripts entered, all of which were read by 
each member of this committee. When the 
judges rendered their decision, the name of 
Peter Grant led all the rest. 

The full list of the prize winners is as fol- 
lows : Short Story — First prize, $100, Mrs 
Laura Reid Montgomery, Boyne City, Mich. ; 
second prize, $50, George T. Stiles, Jackson, 
Mich. ; third prize, $25, Mrs. Emily Frances 
Ford, Detroit, Mich. Poems — First prize, 
$50, Peter Grant, 802 West Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich. ; second prize, $25, George E 
Post, Detroit, Mich. Sonnets — First prize, 
$s0, Rev. Chester Wood, Lansing, Mich. ; 
second prize, Carter B. Robinson, Detroit, 
Mich. Special prizes of five dollars each for 
fifteen short stories, and of two dollars each 
for five poems and five sonnets were also 
awarded by the prize committee after the 
judges had rendered their decisions. 

The contest was conducted with the utmost 
fairness, the rules being that every manuscript 
must be entered under the secrecy of a pen- 
name. Many new short-story writers were 
brought before the public, while the commit- 
tee and judges alike were surprised at the 
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large number of sonnet writers that the state 
afforded, the competition having been limited 
to Michigan authors. The winning manu- 
scripts are being published in the Detroit Sun- 
day News-Tribune. E. Cora DePuy. 


Detroit, Mich. 


in 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 





A few words about the “Scribblers” of 
Selma, Ala., may interest WriTeR readers. 
The club is composed of women who are 
seriously playing “the writing game,” trying 
for dear life to win the prize, success. There 
are some who write short stories, some who 
are press correspondents, and some who are 
“just writing.” There is a small admission fec 
paid at the beginning of each fall, making a 
fund with which we buy a few of the valuable 
new books helpful to writers. These books are 
kept at a certain place and circulated as the 
members wish them. Some of our members 
have been quite successful and have disposed 
of their manuscripts to advantage. Mrs. 
Katherine Hopkins Chapman is the beloved 
president of. the club, and with her splendid 
leadership for inspiration we all expect to 
“arrive” some sweet day. We never carry our 
feelings to the club, but our articles and 
stories are read and our little methods are 
discussed. The club is truly no mutual admira- 
tion society, but one formed for mutual im- 
provement. We can even note our own prog- 
ress. There are many Southern writers who 
are going to the reading world some day, and 
we are hoping all the “Scribblers” will be 
among the number who win laurel wreaths of 


success. Myrtiline Hall Kirkpatrick. 
Serma, Ala. 


One does not often catch THE WriTeER nap- 
ping, but “Timothy” (June number, page 
83 ) says nothing in the Bible. St. Paul to St. 
Timothy writes of the love of money. Some 
dictionary of quotations must have misled 


Edward B. Hughes. R. H 


Catsxitt, N. Y. 


I wish to thank THe Writer for a recent 
success, due entirely to articles read in its 


columns. I had almost given up writing, 


when fortunately a copy of THe Writer fell 
into my hands. The article by Arthur Fos- 
dick in the May number impressed me so 
that I revised a series of children’s stories 
that I had never tried to sell. My success 
was immediate. The material had fallen into 
the right hands, and today I received check 
and notification that “The Adventures of 
Piang, the Jungle Boy,” was accepted. I have 
lived in Borneo, where the scene of these 
stories is laid, and felt sure of their value if 
I could find the market, and through THE 
Writer I was successful, and I wish to 


thank you for the help. F. P. S. 
Concorp, N. H. 


In your May number you had a paragraph 
about the Southern Woman’s Magazine. I am 
pleased to say to you that through that item I 


sold a poem there this week. M. Cc. B 
Bisspee, Arizona. 


Answering Mr. Neal’s critical remarks in 
the June Writer about proofreaders, I 
should like to say as regards the alterations 
in Lowell’s poem, “ The Snowfall,” to which 
Mr. Neal takes exception, that no proofreader 
ever directly or remotely suggested the 
change, which was made by the poet himself 
after due consideration. It would have been 
an unheard-of thing for a proofreader to 
make such a change, especially as Mr. Lowell 
was furnished with sheets of all his verse and 
prose (the publishers having arranged with 
him for a definitive edition ) upon which he, 
with the counsel of his friend Charles Eliot 
Norton, placed what he desired to stand as his 
mature judgment, correcting a surprising num- 
ber of errors, inaccuracies, faults of metre, etc. 
It is impossible to say now whether the revised 
reading was Lowell’s or Professor Norton’s 
but the change was made by, or with the ap- 


proval of, the poet. Arthur Pemberton 
Newark, N. J. 


I note that in a recent issue of THe 
WRITER, your correspondent, Mr. Neal, takes 
issue with a supposed proofreader’s change 
in one of James Russell Lowell’s poems. 
These afterthoughts of great poets are not 
infrequent. Longfellow is said to have de- 
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sired to change a couplet in “Paul Revere’s 
Ride” — 
“Now low on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 
Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides,” — 

because Tennyson, whose “Maud” bore al- 
most the same date of publication (one in 
Boston, the other in London ), had written in 
that famous poem — 

** Now low on the sand, now loud on the stone, 

The hoof-beats died away.” 

An actual editorial change was urged upon 
the poet Whittier, who wrote for Our Young 
Folks some verses beginning — 

“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning ; 

Around it still the sumachs grow 
And blackberry vines are running.” 

Hundreds of school-children “spoke this 
piece” ; it was misdelivered (and often mis- 
printed ) — 

“ Still sits by the schoolhouse on the road, 
A ragged beggar,” etc. 

Teachers called attention to its crudeness 
of form, and many people wrote to Whittier 
at Amesbury, asking for an explanation of 
the first stanza. At last he took up the verses 
for a volume to be published, and Lucy Lar- 
com, or J. T. Trowbridge, suggested as a 
better rendering — 

“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
\ ragged beggar, sleeping ; 
Around it still the sumachs grow 
And blackberry vines are creeping.” 

According to Mr. Neal's theory, this must 
have robbed the stanza at once of all its 
poetry — yet this form has steadily appeared 
in the Whittier editions ; while the old maga- 
zine files, and some old letters, testify to the 
earlier reading. Must poets be infallible ? 
Look at “Queen Mab,” even the earlier 
Browning verse, — and we surely do not 
revere the quaint old misprinted Vinegar and 
Breeches Bibles. Oxtp CAMBRIDGE. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 

[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. ] 


The Southern Architectural and Business 
News (Atlanta) wants photographs to illus- 


trate poems, nature, marine, and childhood 
studies. 


The Woodward & Tiernan Printing Com- 
pany ( Calendar Dept.) St. Louis, wants pic- 
tures of home scenes, animal, juveniles, and 
pets. 


John Martin’s Book ( Garden City, N. Y.) 
at present needs good, zippy constructive 
stuff for boys— stories about engines, aero- 
planes, or anything of a mechanical nature, 
simply and interestingly told, without being 
too technical for little boys to grasp. The 
magazine is surfeited with dream stories and 
fairy stories, but would like some good myths 
and historical stories. 


Holland’s Magazine (Dallas, Texas ) 
wants a good, live serial of from 40,000 to 
75,000 words. 


Judge (New York ) especially wants some 
good short humorous stories and sketches. 


The Ladies’ World (New York ) is look- 
ing for some good clean fiction that will in- 
terest women. 


Leslie's Weekly ( New York ) is always in 
the market for good news photographs. 


Letters addressed to the Literary Magazine, 
National Publishing Company, Buffalo, N. 
Y., are returned by the post office. 


The Lyceum World ( Indianapolis ) is look- 
ing for something new and out of the or- 
dinary that will interest people who attend 
lyceum and Chautauqua courses. 


McClure’s Magazine (New York) espe- 
cially needs some good short fiction. 


The Miscellany (Cleveland), the official 
organ of the American Bookplate Society, 
would like some interesting articles in re 
“Ex Libris.” 


The Famous Players Film Company, 124 
West Fifty-sixth street, New York, offers to 
pay $1,000 for each thousand-word synopsis 
containing a strong, clean, original idea upon 
which a five-reel photo play cam be based. It 








says: “We do not desire the complete 
scenario — merely submit the idea in a de- 
tailed synopsis. We do not want stories of 
crime, woman suffrage, capital and 
labor, politics, local subjects, costume periods, 
or foreign settings. ” 


war, 


W. A. Brady, director-general of the World 
Film Corporation, New York, is offering 
prizes aggregating $5,000 for the nineteen 
best subjects for film plays submitted between 
now and September 1. ‘“ Newspaper men,” 
says Mr. Brady, “have, perhaps, the greatest 
faculty for getting out of a situation pathos, 
human interest, and romance, and I know 
that with their universal knowledge, thcir 
constant contact with life, their peculiar fac- 
ulty for getting to the meat of a story, if 
they would devote a few of their many spare 
hours to concocting plots and stories, we 
could depend on them for at least fifty per 


cent. of the material required for moving pic- 
. 


ture making.” The prize contest is open to 
amateur or professional alike and Mr. Brady 
will read and judge every manuscript re- 


ceived. 


The Sinai Social Centre, 4622 Grand Bou- 
levard, Chicago, offers prizes of $250 and 
$150 for the best one-act plays on Jewish life 
submitted before October 16, 1916. | Plays 
must be in one act, not playing less than one 
half hour or more than one hour. After the 
first production at Sinai Social Centre the 
plays will become the property of the au- 
thors. An author may send in as many manu- 
scripts as he desires—in separate packages. 


To stimulate the composition of music for 
the piano, the Musician (Boston) offers 
prizes of $100, $75, two of $50, and four of 
$35 each, for piano music. All manuscripts 
must be received by October 2. 


The St. Louis Art League, to encourage 
the production and appreciation of poetry in 
America, has offered a pr*se of $100 for the 
best lyric poem to be sent to the league 
before December 1. The competition is not 
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confined to St. Louis, but is open to 
American. 


The Twentieth Century Club of Detroit 
offers prizes of $20, $10, and $5 for the three 
best stories, containing between 2,000 and 
5,000 words, illustrating the effects of 
cigarette smoking. The design is to gather 
high-grade material for a volume of anti- 
cigarette stories to place in school libraries. 
Mrs. O. A. Angstman, 277 Putnam avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


any 


oa—- —— 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


wrote the 
was 


William Grant Barney, who 
story, “Skis and a Cougar,” which 
printed in the Youth’s Companion for May 
25, is a mining engineer rather than a writer, 
although in college times he was an editor of 
the Cornell Sun, and, later, of Cornell’s 
literary monthly, the Review. When he 
eraduated from college, the way seemed to 
open more easily along newspaper lines than 
in engineering, and he became a _ special 
writer and then city editor on the Buffalo 
Courier, and afterward editorial writer and 
managing editor on the Buffalo 
News. Then the chance came to him to get 
into his real profession, engineering, at a 
much better remuneration than he could hope 
for as a newspaper man, and he took it, and 
has been an engineer, largely in mining work, 
ever Such work has taken him 
the West, Mexico, and Canada, and naturally 
in the course of it he has run across a good 
deal of material fitted to be the 
stories — some of them more than a little out 
of the ordinary. ‘“ Skis and a Cougar” is 
one of three or four short fact-narratives 
that Mr. Barney has written for the Youth’s 
Companion in the last year or so, and he has 
put some longer and more elaborate tales 
into fiction for the monthly magazines, sev- 
eral of them, “ The Crisis at Hidden Treas- 
“The Silver Lining,” “An Under- 
ground Flashlight,” among others, having ap- 
peared in the People’s Magazine. 


assistant 


since. into 


basis of 


ure,” 


Gerald Chittenden, whose story, “A Busi- 


ness Proposition,” appeared in Scribner’s 
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Magazine for June, is a master at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. He is the author of 
several other stories which have appeared in 
Scribner’s in the last few years, and of a 
novel, “ The Anvil of Chance,” published last 
fall by Longmans, Green, & Company. When 
he can afford it, Mr. Chittenden says, he 
spends his vacations going about in the world 
and walking up and down in it, but, like 
many others, he finds that the things he 
wants to do and the things he wants to write 
are constantly interfered with by the neces- 
sity of earning his living ; and he gave up 
all thoughts of doing that with his pen some 
ten years ago. He is now at work upon a 
novel, “Kingdoms of Wonder,” which he 
says may appear in seventeen or eighteen 
years, and he has great hopes that, no mat- 
ter what the contents of the book may be, the 
title alone will sell ten or fifteen thousand 
copies. Mr. Chittenden was born in New 
York city, is a graduate of Andover and of 
Yale,— and, he says, still registers at hotels 
as if he lived there. 


Vera Edmondson, who wrote the story, 
“The Second Man,” printed in Collier’s for 
May 20, is a Southerner by birth, and has 
been writing stories for about three years, 
during which time her work has appeared in 
the Associated Sunday Magazines, Good 
Housekeeping, and Collier’s. She has been a 
business woman since she was very young, 
and she draws the inspiration for her 
stories largely from her personal experience 
through a number of years in department 
stores and other business life. 


Elizabeth May Montague, whose poem, 
“Homeward Bound,” appeared in the June 
number of Munsey’s Magazine, and whose 
poems, stories, and sketches have appeared 
from time to time in New York magazines 
and in southern publications, lives in New 
York, although she is a native of South Caro- 
lina, where her family has lived for six gen- 
erations. Mrs. Montague has been giving 
readings from her negro dialect prose and 
verse before some of the New York clubs. 
A volume of her eollected poems will be 





brought out in the early fall, and at the same 
time her book, “ The Gall of Eden,” will ap- 
pear. 


E. Richard Schayer, whose tennis story, 
“The Good Loser,” was published in the 
American Magazine for June, came into the 
magazine field last year as a war correspon- 
dent. Mr. Schayer has been for years a 
newspaper man, a staff writer on papers in 
Chicago, Washington, and New York, and at 
the beginning of the war he went to London 
for the Wheeler Syndicate. Learning that 
no correspondents were to be permitted at the 
front, he enlisted in the British army and 
served nine months in the field, participating 
in eleven big engagements. On his return to 
America Mr. Schayer wrote a series of eye- 
witness descriptions of battles for a chain of 
Sunday newspapers, and also several maga- 
zine articles that aroused wide-spread com- 
ment. He is now working on a novel deal- 
ing with Broadway life. He is a native of 


*Washineton, D. C. 


Willard Wattles, whose poem, “I Know a 
Trail on Toby,” appeared in the June number 
of House and Garden, is an instructor in 
English at the University of Kansas. For 
three years he taught in the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College at Amherst, eight miles 
from Mount Toby. In 1911 Mr. Wattles, 
with Harry Kemp and four others, published 
a collection of “Songs from the Hill,” and 
since that time he has had verses in the In- 
dependent, the Smart Set, the American 
‘Magazine, Harper’s Weekly (now merged in 
the Independent ), the Springfield Republican, 
the Christian Register, and other periodicals 
and newspapers. Mr. Wattles takes little 
time at present to try to market his verse, 
being more interested in acquiring experience 
among people and skill in verse technique, 
but he has considerable verse at present in 
the hands of magazine editors, awaiting pub- 
lication, and the second edition of his “ Sun- 
flowers, a Book of Kansas Poems,” will be 
published in September by A. C. McClurg & 
Company, of Chicago. . The first edition was 
of 1,050 copies. Twenty-eight years old, Mr. 
Wattles has lived much of his life in the 
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open, and he will spend this summer in the 
harvest-fields of Oklahoma and Kansas, 
where the farmers pay three dollars a day 
and keep for manual labor. He holds de- 
grees of A. B. and A. M. from the University 
of Kansas, where he specialized in languages 
and literature, with courses in history, but 
French, German, Latin, Greek, and Anglo- 
Saxon never mix with his practical 
vocabulary, and he is known as “Bill” 
among his overalled associates. Letters 
from editors often reach him by the light of 
coal-oil lamps when his feet are as calloused 
from lack of socks as his hands are horny 
with gloveless wrestling with a pitch-fork. 
He has on hand the carefully selected mate- 
rial for two volumes of verse, one of love 
and other lyrics, the other of a particular sort 
of religious verse so far scarcely handled 
either in Europe or America, an example of 
which is his “John,” published in the In- 
dependent. It is in regard to this religious 
(or to some sacrilegious) poetry that 
Wattles has had the most encouragement 
from his critics and advisers. 


farm 


William Almon Wolff, who had a story, 
“Next Year,” in the June number of Every- 
body’s Magazine, and another, “A Point of 
Etiquette,” in Collier’s for June 24, graduated 
into fiction writing from newspaper work. 
He is the author of a novel, “Behind the 
Screen,” which was published last spring, and 
he has had stories in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s, Everybody’s, Ainslee’s, the 
Popular Magazine, Munsey’s, and other 
magazines. Mr. Wolff does all his work 
upon a typewriter, and does not revise at all 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but re- 
writes from the beginning. He says he may 
write a story once ; he may make two or 
three false starts and then strike it right ; 
and he may write a story from start to finish 
five or six times. The stories which he pre- 
fers, and which find the best market, how- 
ever, are the ones which seem to write them- 
selves and require no revision at all. The 
material for “Next Year” was gathered in 
the course of his reporting races, both at New 
London and at Poughkeepsie, during his 


newspaper days, and his story in Collier's is 
a distortion of an incident that actually took 
place during a regatta some years ago. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





How to Write Plays. — In offering a prize 
of $25 for the best playlet of from 3,500 to 
4,000 words written by the girls of the Vaca- 
tion Association in a contest limited to’ them, 
Miss Elizabeth Marbury says : — 

“Let me urge you to select only themes of 
reality. Write of what you know. Drama 
means a contrast of light and shade. It is a 
world of action, not of speech. One unex- 
pected and dramatic situation is worth fifty 
written platitudes. We want humanity in a 
serious plot, a story which rings true and 
seems convincing. 

“In comedy, the situation should provoke 
laughter, so do your best. Write and rewrite. 
Read aloud what you have written to your 
family or friends. Do all your work before 
you have submitted your play, not 
ward,” 


after- 


By-products of Writers. — The literary 
artist of these days has more by-products 


than a packing house. Years ago Henry AIl- 
bert Phillips wrote a one-act play, “A Real 
Man,” and sold it for $25 ; he turned it into 
a short story and sold the American rights 
for forty dollars, the foreign rights for fifty 
dollars, and made the same idea into a two- 
reel photoplay and sold it for seventy-five 
dollars. One idea through four mediums 
netted him $190. He still has to dispose of 
the newspaper, book, and mechanical produc- 
tion rights ( phonograph record rights). — 
Dale Carnagey, in the American Magazine. 
The Editor of Collier’s to Contributors. 
—An industrious young Westerner feelingly 
writes us : “ What I need is the road to edi- 
torial tolerance. There és a knack in selling 
stuff, I am convinced. There must likewise 
be a magic short cut somewhere. I am 
looking for that knack, that short, hypnotic 
road. If it’s a trick of the head or the hand 
or the heart, I want to master it and break 
into the big league of real writers.” A 
Southern correspondent declares: “I have 
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heard that your magazine has become so 
firmly established that you are willing to 
publish articles and stories upon their own 
merits without regard to whether the writer 
be famous or unknown.” These friends de- 
serve more than an individual response. It 
is only a fallacy that editors are hostile to 
the unknown writer and so awed by famous 
names that they discriminate unfairly against 
the beginner. The discovery of a new writer 
is an occasion for celebration, and within the 
last month we have rejected manuscripts 
from the pens of some six of the best-known 
writers in England and America. These 
noted writers never complain at a rejection. 
“The literary game,” said one of them in 
our office recently, “has an element of 
gamble in it, and a writer will do well to 
make up his mind to accept this fact.” We 
should like to have our young contributors 
know that writers become famous by master- 
ing the intricacies of a difficult and delicate 
art. There is no other way — no “short, 
hypnotic road.” —Collier’s. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Writers anD WritiIncs oF Texas. Compiled and 
edited by Professor Davis Foute Eagleton. 390 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: Broadway Publishing 
Co. 1913. 

A creditable record of the literary activity 
of a state is presented in this book compiled 
by Professor Eagleton, aided and supported 
by the literature classes of Austin College. 
It gives sketches and examples of the work 
of some two-score writers who were born or 
have lived in Texas, among the best known 
being Mrs. Mollie Moore Davis, John P. 
Sjolander, Clarence Ousley, Sydney Porter 
(“O. Henry”), Judd Mortimer Lewis, 
George Pattullo, and Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. A 
supplement gives a bibliographical list of 
some 250 Texas authors. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 

{ Tae Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of Tae Writer's readers. ] 
Tae Venus or Mito. An Archeological Study of 

the Goddess of Womanhood. By Paul Carus. [I- 

lustrated. 182 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Chicago: The 

Open Court Publishing Co. 1916. 

Waat Every Business Woman SHovtp Know. A 
complete guide to business usages and require- 
ments, with explanations of business terms and 


commercial forms. By Lillian Cecilia Kearney. 
Illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 247 
pp. Cloth, $1.60, net. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 1916. 


- 
ae 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
THe Writer. ] 


Henry James. William Lyon Phelps. Yale Re 
view for July. 

UnpustisHep Letrers oF J. Fenimore Cooper. 
J. F. Cooper, Jr. Yale Review for July. 

Ricuarp Harpinc Davis. Davis and the Rough 
Riders, Theodore Roosevelt ; The First Glimpse of 
Davis, Charles Dana Gibson ; With Davis in Vera 
Cruz, Brussels, and Salonika, John T. McCutcheon. 
With photographs. Scribner’s for July. 

Tue Sincinc Purase. The Point of View, in 
Scribner's for July. 

HARPER AND BROTHERS. Henry Mills Alden. 
Editor’s Study, in Harper’s Magazine for July. 

Mary Roserts Rinewart. Martha L. Root. Pic- 
torial Review for July. 

Tue BecInnincs OF THE “ ProsLem Nove.’ 
Edna Kenton. Bookman for June. 

A Japanese Poet on W. B. Yeats. Yone Nogu- 
chi. Bookman for June. 

Russian Literature oF Topay. Abraham Yar- 
molinsky. Bookman for June. 

Tue Apvance oF THE Enciish Novet. — IX. 
William Lyon Phelps. Pookman for June. 

Attias Davin Grayson (Ray Stannard Baker ). 
With portrait. John S. Phillips. Bookman for 
June. 

Saxe—Tue Vermont Poet. With portraits. 
“7. G. S. and M. S. S.” Bookman for June. 

Hentey — Last oF tHE Buccaneers. With por- 
trait. Alfred Noyes. Bookman for June. 

Notes on Ricwarp Harpinc Davis. With por- 
traits. Bookman for June. 

A Poet or PutrtaperpH1a (Charles Wharton 
Stork ). With portrait. Book News Monthly for 
June. 

Hersert Apams Gissons. With portrait. Edwin 
E. Calverley. Book News Monthly for June. 

Tue SoLpier oF Fortune Spirit and Rex Beacu 
Illustrated, with frontispiece portrait. Montrose J. 
Moses. Book News Monthly for June. 

Henry James. Helen Thomas Follett and Wilson 
Follett. Atlantic for June. 

Tue Spectric ScHoot or Poetry. Anne Knish 
and Emanuel Morgan. Forum for June. 

Tae CosMOPOLITANISM OF Larcapio’ HEARN. 
Miriam Allen de Ford. Miscellany for June. 

Tae TeRcenTeNARY OF Cervantes. Frére Abélard. 
Miscellany for June. 

Newsparer Verse. La Touche Hancock. Mis- 
cellany for June. 
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Tue Art oF JoHN Maserietp. W. G. Bilaikie- 
Murdock. Quarterly Notebook for June. 
Tue Boys’ Lire or Mark Twain. Illustrated. 
Albert Bigelow Paine. St. Nicholas for June. 
Witt Women Write THE Great NOVELS OF THE 
Future ? Current Opinion for June. 
How [| PuoroGrarpH Rattway ScENERY. 
trated. William H. Rau. Photo-Era for June. 
An OvutTLawep Form or Humor ( Puns). 
erick Hall. Holland’s Magazine for June. 
Metvitte D. Lanpon (“Eli Perkins”). Na- 
tional Magazine for June. 

WiILttaM SHAKSPERE. John McGovern. 
Magazine for June. 

Osscene LITERATURE — ITS SUPPRESSION. 
S. Sumner. Case and Comment for June. 

Tue Poet PusHxin ( Russia’s Most Gifted Poet ). 
With frontispiece portrait. Paul Carus. Open 
Court for June. 

ETHICS OF THE NEWSPAPER PROFESSION. 
Hull. National Printer-Journalist for June. 

RESEARCH PROBLEMS IN THE Sources OF NeEws- 
PAPER INFLUENCE. (Read at the meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism, 
University of Kansas, April 21-22, 1916.) Willard 
G. Bleyer. National Printer-Journalist for June. 


[llus- 


Fred- 


National 


John 


Melvin 


JourNnaLism Werk, 1916, UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI. 
J. B. Powell. National Printer-Journalist for June. 

James Mervin Lee. With portrait. National 
Printer-Journalist for June. 

SHAKSPERE AND THE Erench Minp. Joseph Del- 
court. Nineteenth Century and After for June. 

DisraeLi’s MERIDIAN. Arthur A. 
Fortnightly Review for June. 

BenjJAMIN Disraeti. Blackwood’s 
June. 

ROMANCE, THE 


3aumann. 
Magazine for 


GAMBLE AND THE GREAT STAKE. 
H. W. Boynton. Dial for May 25. 
THe PasstONATE VICTORIANS. 

Moore. Dial for June 8. 
Mepicat LITERATURE AS A SPECIALTY. F. 
bins, M.D. Medical Record for May 27. 
“Humsvuc” Asout SHaksrere. Literary 
for May 17. 
SHAKSPERE AS A 
for June 3 
An ANALYSIS OF 
June ro. 


Charles Leonard 
Rob- 
Digest 
31RD-FANCIER. Literary Digest 


Epitortats. Fourth Estate for 
CORRESPONDENT Be _ ReEsvur- 


Editor and 


SHOULD THE WAR 
rected ? Captain George A. Schreiner. 
Publisher for June 17. 

Henry JAMES, THE BUILDER. 
New Republic for June 17. 

Epwarp Everett Hate. I. —( 1822-1828). 
gail Clark. Christian Register for June t. 

Tae Boynoop oF Epwarp Everett Hare. Il.— 
( 1828-1835 ). Abigail Clark. Christian Register for 
June 8. III.—Christian Register for June 15. 

Epwarp Everett Hare at Harvard COLLeGe. 
IV. — ( 1835-39). Abigail Clark. Christian Regis- 
ter for June 22. 


E. Preston Dargan. 


Abi- 





Poets IN THE MAKING. 
tian Register for June 22. 

SHAKSPERE, AS A CHILD OF THE RENAISSANCE. H. 
M. Selby. Christian Register for June 22. 


Augusta Larned. Chris- 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


A number of Chicagoans who are in- 
terested in the experimental theatre have 
formed “The Players’ Workshop” at 1544 
East Fifty-seventh street, and will there pro- 
duce new plays by Chicago writers and try 
out new effects in lighting, costuming, and 
other stage-craft. 


Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson recently 
gave a luncheon at a New York hotel, as an 
expression of grateful appreciation, to a 
dozen or more editors who modestly listened 
while she told how she came to New York 
sixteen years ago with $57 and three children 
and started to earn her living by writing, 
and how the kindly editors bought her 
articles and how when she had typhoid fever 
she found upon recovery that one publication 
had paid her salary during all that time. 
The editors present were Charles Hanson 
Towne, of McClure’s, who was also toast- 
master ; Arthur T. Vance, of the Pictorial 
Review ; Robert H. Davis, of Munsey’s ; 
John M. Siddall, of the American Magazine ; 
Arthur S. Moore, of the Ladies’ World ; 
Harold C. Howe, of the Housewife ; T. C. 
McClure, of the McClure Syndicate ; Fred- 
eric L. Collins, of McClure’s ; Bruce Barton, 
of Every Week ; William A. Johnston, of the 
New York World ; William Morrow, treas- 
urer of the Frederick A. Stokes Company ; 
and others. 


3esides being a poet, Louis Untermeyer is 
the head of a large jewelry factory at 
Newark, N. J., and the principal salesman 
for his firm. 

“Thomas Hardy: A Study of the Wes- 
sex Novels,” by H. C. Duffin, M.A., is pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“American Men of Letters : Their Nature 
and Nurture,” by Edwin Leavitt Clarke, 


Ph.D., is published by Longmans, Green, & 
Co. 
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“The Life of Monsignor Robert Hugh 
Benson,” in two volumes, by C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J., is published by Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 

“Dante,” by Jefferson B. Fletcher, is pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. in the Home 
University Library. 

“The Elements of Style,’ by David Wat- 
son Rannie (E. P. Dutton & Co.), adds to 
the usual discussion of words, sentences, etc., 
chapters on Fashion, Individuality, and other 
pertinent topics. 

The fourth volume of “The Life of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli,” by G. E. Buckle, covers the 
period from 1855 to 1868, showing how Dis- 
raeli's increasing influence in the State 
brought him into ever nearer relations with 
his sovereign. 

“The Magazine in America,” by Algernon 
Tassin (Dodd, Mead, & Co.), surveys the 
progress of American magazines, their pub- 
lication, and their editing, from the begin- 
ning, with much about the individual history 
and progress of the leading magazines. 

“Personality in German Literature,” by 
Professor Kuno Francke, is published by the 
Harvard University Press. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. announce the “Life 
and Letters of Robert Burdette,” by James 
W. Foley and Mrs. Burdette. 


The American Spectator is a new illustrated 
small quarto magazine published fortnightly 
by the American Spectator Company, Even- 
ing Star Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sea Power is a new Navy League maga- 
zine, the first number of which has appeared 
in Washington. 

The initial number of a new literary 
periodical known as the Quarterly Notebook, 
edited by Alfred Fowler, has just been issued 
in Kansas City. 

George Washington’s Magazine (25 West 
Forty-fifth street, New York ), which began 
publication with the April number, aims to 
stimulate patriotic ideals among boys and 
girls. The publishers plan to make it 
a magazine written and edited by young 
people. 


The Outlaw is a new pocket-size magazine, 
published at 38: Fourth avenue, New York. 

With the July number the Forum passes 
into new control, and from now is under the 
management of the Forum Publishing Co., 
134 West Twenty-ninth street, New York. 

The Little Review, which has been pub- 
lished in Chicago, will be dated from San 
Francisco, beginning with the July issue. 

T. P.’s Weekly has been merged with To- 
day ( London ). 

Popular Photography has been incorporated 
with American Photography ( Boston ). 

Table Talk and the National Food Maga- 
zine have been made one magazine under the 
combined name. The magazine is published 
at Cooperstown, N. Y., under the joint edi- 
torship of Paul Pierce, Mrs. Della Thomp- 
son Lutes and Mrs. Constance Cottin Coope. 

McBride’s Magazine, formerly Lippincott’s 
Magazine, is dead. 

Maury’s Magazine, which has been pub- 
lished at Shreveport, Louisiana, since August 
of last year, is dead. 

The estate of “Frank Danby” 
Frankau ) is valued at $170,340. 

Leander E. Whipple died at Greenwich, 
Conn., May 25, aged sixty-seven. 

Rev. Dr. Timothy Dwight died at New 
Haven, Conn., May 26, aged eighty-seven. 

Jean Webster ( Mrs. Glenn Ford McKin- 
ney ) died in New York June 11, aged thirty- 
nine. 


( Mrs. 


Acton Davies died in Chicago June 12, 
aged forty-six. 

Mrs. Grace, Le Baron Upham died in Bos- 
ton June 16, aged seventy years. 

Frank Vincent died at Woodstock, N. Y 
June 19, aged sixty-eight. 

Edward S. Ellis died at Cliff Island, Casco 
Bay, Me., June 20, aged seventy-six. 

Miss Kate Mason Rowland died at Rich- 
mond, Va., June 28. 

Thomas Russell Sullivan died in Boston 
June 28, aged sixty-six. 

.Linn Boyd Porter (“Albert Ross”) died 
June 29 at Brookline, Mass., aged sixty-four. 
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